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grease-paint of posturing romantic heroes and of heroines
bursting with passion and sawdust, the stage doorkeeper
had strict orders to say Not at Home. The fear of mere
change and the utter inability even to understand, let alone
appreciate, anything new or fresh, were apparent from the
first. Even the trivial You Never Can Tell was returned
by George Alexander with a note to the author saying:
'When I got to the end, I had no more idea what you meant
by it than a torn cat.' Actors were equally dense, equally
bound by tradition. Two experienced members of the
Haymarket company resigned from their parts in You
Never Can Tell and when asked why, one of them threw
up his hands and said: 'No laughs and no exits!'
As with Corno di Bassetto's musical criticism, Bernard
Shaw's first care with his published plays was to make them
readable, even by people who never set foot inside a theatre
and were totally ignorant of its back-stage jargon. The
plays were to be as easy to read as a novel. Thus, for
example, the reader was not to be brusquely confronted
with a string of characters, but gently and graphically
introduced to them one by one as they entered the story.
This accounts for the omission of the usual list of Dramatis
Personae in Shaw's plays. But perhaps it is in his stage
directions that the quality of readability is most noticeable.
Always in those days, and even now in spite of Shaw's
excellent example, playwrights were content to address
themselves to the stage manager and scene shifters, and the
reader, vainly struggling to create the illusion indispensable
for a play, had to make what he could of such workmanlike
statements as that So-and-So was 'Discovered, seated, C/
with a 'Door U.R.' and a 'Window D.L.' The lay reader
may respect such remarks as the trade notes from one
intelligent technician to another, but he will be paying
respect where none is due. For it is a fact that not even
the most expert professional play-reader can always be sure
which is Left and which is Right, the playwright nine
times out of ten failing to state whether he is writing from
the audience's point of view or from the actor's. Probably
the best plays are those written from the audience's view-
point, for, since the audience is the play's ultimate judge,